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Tax 


Income 


‘University’> Training Corps 


of Experts” 


The Government has a school for 
the training of the thousands of men 
and women who audit the income tax 
The students 
number about 2,700 of whom 1,000 


are in Washington and the rest scat 


returns of taxpayers. 


tered throughout the thirty-odd ter- 
ritorial divisions into which the coun- 
try is divided for income tax pur- 
This school is under the di- 
rection of the Staff Division of the 
Unit of which B. E. 


Hunsinger is the chief. The active 


poses. 


Income Tax 


head of the training school is J. W. 
Beers. 
All of the 


from Washington. 


classes are directed 
Those 
the city are instructed by 
Until 
ment has not seen fit to make public 
the 
It has passed the experi- 
the New York 
Times is now permitted to tell the 
story. 


outside 
corre- 
the Govern- 


spondence. now 


the story of income tax uni- 
versity. 
and 


mental stage 


The organization has had a mush- 
1918 its 
sonnel in Washington 
field has increased from 
1,000 to 9,000. Its 


A highly specialized branch of the 


room growth. Since per- 
the 


than 


and in 
less 
work is new. 
science of accounting has been de- 
veloped to meet the needs of admin- 
istration. Income tax practice is 


now recognized as an important 
branch of the legal and 
tan) 


profession. 


accounting 


*Reprint from New Yor«k Times of 


April 29, 1923. 


During this period of evolution 
conditions have been complicated and 
difficulties 


changes in 


multiplied by 
the 


incomes 


frequent 
laws relating to 
and 
the audit of 


tax returns and the final adjustment 


taxes on excess 


profits. Delay in 
of tax assessments has caused wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among tax- 
pavers, who are, as usual, the ulti- 
sufferers. It is but natural 


that a business man should object to 


mate 


being questioned about his income 
three or four years after his books 
for the period were closed and that 
he should lose his good nature when 
required to pay an additional tax on 
an income that has been long since 
spent. The size of the job and the 
difficulties unknown 
quantities to him and he charges the 


trouble offhand to red tape and slow 


overcome are 


Government procedure. 

Five years ago the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue was confronted with 
the unique task of auditing an inde- 
terminate number of income tax re- 
turns. ‘The size and importance of 
the job and the difficulties presented 
were but vaguely appreciated. There 
was instant need for auditors. No 
one knew how many, nor what spe- 
cial qualifications would be required. 

The training program was devel- 
oped side by side with the growth of 
the personnel. As now organized the 


auditing personnel consists of an 
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office force in Washington and a field 


force of revenue agents and inspec 
the 


internal revenue agents in charge of 


tors assigned to duty under 
the thirty-odd territorial divisions of 
the country. The instruction cours- 
es are designed to meet the respec 


the field 


In addition to general ac 


tive needs of office and 
forces. 
counting knowledge, the work de- 
mands familiarity with income and 
profits tax laws and an understand- 
ing of certain underlying principles 
which have a peculiar relation to the 
administrative audit of returns and 
the determination of invested capital. 


Two distinct lecture 


courses are 
offered, supplemented by written 
tests and question papers. One 


course covers the theory and prin- 
ciples of accounting with special ref- 
erence to the analysis of financial 
statements and the determination of 
invested capital; the other is a study 
of the laws relating to the taxes on 
and incomes 


individual corporate 


and excess profits. Even the prin- 
ciples upon which the courses were 
based had to be worked out in con- 
crete form for presentation in the 
texts. There was, of course a com- 
plete absence of suitable textbooks 
and the training officials were com- 
pelled to originate the texts and out- 
lines of lecture courses, as well as the 
papers presenting problems for work 
One 
series explains the accounting meth- 


required outside of classrooms. 


ods necessary to determine the true 
invested capital for corporations, 


An- 


other series covers the advanced ac- 


both independent and affiliated. 


counting methods used in auditing 





the consolidated returns of related 
corporations. 
The training course now pre- 
= 


sented, as well as the texts, are of 
value to all new men whether or not 
they are graduates of accounting 
schools and without regard to the 
length and variety of their experi- 
ence. There are now in use five com- 
plete sets of lecture texts and quiz- 
zers, cach set containing from six to 
nineteen complete lectures. 

The training courses for the field 
service are conducted in Washing- 
ton and cover a period of approxi- 
mately forty-five days. Since these 
classes are compulsory, the Govern- 
ment pays the traveling expenses of 
appointees to and from Washington, 
gives them an allowance for subsis- 
tence while in Washington and pays 
their salary during the instruction 
period. In the last three years six- 
teen hundred auditors have attended 


this special school of preparation. 


Exact figures are not available for 
the earlier classes, but during the 


vear 1922, of the 771 men who com- 
pleted the course only fourteen failed 
to qualify for permanent employ- 
ment in field duty after serving the 


prescribed period of probation. 


ExtreNsion Work Popruar 


Extension courses which follow 
the general lines of the field service 
courses are maintained in order to 
provide the 


men of the field service who did not 


instruction for older 
have the advantage of training be- 
fore their assignment to field duty. 
The fact that than half of 


the graduates of the field service 


more 
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training classes subscribe for the 
correspondence courses indicates the 
value placed by them upon the in- 
Their 


sustained interest in the extension 


struction they have received. 


texts keeps them in closer touch with 
developments resulting from new de 
cisions and changed procedure. The 
extension courses have been in opera- 
tion about eighteen months. During 
that time approximately 1,500 em- 
ploves of the Income ‘Tax Unit have 
1,000 
names are now on the active mailing 
list. 


Classes are also conducted for in- 


subscribed, and upward of 


struction in the auditing of consoli- 
dated returns. ‘These classes are 
composed of office auditors who have 
shown exceptional ability in- the 
regular work of the unit and new 
appointees whose accounting educa- 
tion and experience indicate fitness 
for this highly technical task. The 
instruction consists of a specialized 
course in advanced accounting, with 
particular reference to the consoli- 
dation of balance sheets of related 
corporations. 

Consolidated auditing is one of the 
most difficult and complicated forms 
of income tax analysis and examina- 
tion. Its distinctive feature is the 
setting up of a consolidated balance 
sheet from the information presented 
in the balance sheets of companies 
that are affliated or otherwise under 
a common control. A consolidated 
balance sheet set up to show the in- 
vested capital of a combination fur- 
nishes the basis for excess profits tax 
credit. Probably no part of the in- 


come tax training program has 


shown more definite and gratifying 
results than that of developing this 
special branch of the science of au- 
diting, and of standardizing by class 
instruction its application of the 
laws relating to corporate taxation. 
A series of tests on the auditing of 
conselidated corporation returns is 
now in preparation for use in the ex 
tension courses. 

In the administrative organization 
of the Income Tax Unit the control 
of the personnel is lodged in the staff 
division. ‘The training of employes 
is a natural part of this responsibil- 
ity, having an inseparable relation 
with other functions which pertain 
to the personnel and its efficiency. 
The training facilities of the unit 
are a valuable aid in meeting the 
needs that arise from time to time in 
the higher auditing sections for qual- 
ified employes. For example, several 
contingents of fifty to one hundred 
men from the regular audit sections 
have been specially trained for con- 
solidated auditing in from thirty to 
forty-five days. The work performed 
by these trainees, with rare individu- 
al exceptions, has justified their ad- 
vancement. 

The co-ordination of the training 
with other personne] activities fur- 
nishes an effective and practical 
means of increasing efficiency and 
production and has produced excel- 
lent results. Work 
maintained which show the quantity 


records are 


and quality of work produced by 
each employe and furnish a basis for 
preferment or discipline. Technical 
employes whose record of production 


over a period of two months or 
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longer is low are designated for com- 


pulsory training. The instruction 
given to these classes follows in gen- 


the outline of the 


courses, but as these men have been 


eral regular 
studied individually by the personnel 
officers before assignment for com- 
pulsory training each presents a 
more or less distinct problem which 
the instructor endeavors to solve. An 
effort is made to discover the individ 
ual weaknesses and the instruction is 
varied accordingly. 

Out of the seventy-three auditors 
assigned to special training because 
their records of production were not 
satisfactory, fifty-four were render 
ing satisfactory service aftery thirty 
days’ training and ninety days’ sub- 
Fifteen of these 


have 


sequent probation. 
been recom- 
Of those whe 


did not show satisfactory improve- 


auditors since 


mended for promotion. 


ment as the result of special train- 
ing, seven have been transferred to 
more suitable work and seven have 
left the service, leaving but five in the 
group still rated as poor producers. 
Testing EFFICIENCY 

It is no reflection upon the sound- 
ness of the policy of special training 
as a cure for low production to say 
that this class of employe does not 
respond to training as well as those 
selected for specialized training by 
reason of their proved ability. From 
the standpoint of general efficiency 
the result is the same whether an in- 
increased 


dividual’s output is 


through successful training or the 


individual is eliminated by adminis- 


trative action if the training fails. 


Demotion or dismissal of inefficient 
employes has never been and perhaps 
never will be an accepted principle of 
but if 


the principle is to be applied to even 


government administration : 
a limited degree, the fact that an 
employe remains inefficient after he 
has had the advantage of special 
training greatly simplifies the pro 
cesss of elimination. 

Class instruction in’ elementary 
and general accountancy and in in 
come tax law is given after office 
hours for the benefit of clerks as well 
as technical employes who wish to 
take advantage of it. For the audi- 
tor employe the incentive to. this 
study is the prospect of earning ad- 
vancement to more important work, 
greater responsibility, and of course 
higher pay. It offers to clerical em- 
ploves who have not had the educa- 
tional or vocational advantages ne- 
cessary to qualify them for auditing 
work an opportunity to acquire 
those qualifications without expense 
This 


also without expense to the Govern- 


to themselves. instruction 1s 
ment, since the instructors volunta- 
rily give their time to the work after 
office hours. The clerical service of 
the unit thus becomes attractive to 
a higher grade of employes and offers 
ambitious men and women opportu- 
nity for advancement which otherwise 
would be demied them. The advan- 
tage which has thus accrued to the 
unit, though indirect, is definite and 
the 


fested in the training courses by ap- 


is evidenced by interest) mani- 


plicants as well as appointees in the 


clerical grades. 
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Surplus Arising trom Revaluation of Assets 
By EK. EK. Wakerieip, Jr. 


(Boston 


\rticle 844 of Regulations 45 and 
Regulations 62 in regard to invested 
capital as affected by depreciation 
on value at March 1, 1913, raises 
interesting questions of accounting 
treatment of surplus arising from 
revaluation of assets, as well as the 
immediate 


question regarding in- 


vested capital. The purpose of the 
article is to give authority for add- 
ing to invested capital for deprecia- 
tion taken on value above cost and 
thus preventing too great reduction 
of earned surplus. In the phrascol- 
ogy of the regulations the value ap- 
preciation is spoken of as realized 
through depreciation or depletion 
charges. Narrowing the question to 
cases of depreciation, rather than 
depletion, the use of the word “real- 
ized” requires analysis to see what 
the true accounting situation is. If 
the taxpayer starts with a wasting 
asset which cost $100,000, but was 
worth, in its) then condition, at 
March 1, 1918, $150,000, by depre- 
$150,000 he 


merely retains in his business an 


ciation charges on 
amount equal to the assumed loss 
arising through depreciation. To 
say that he realizes the depreciation 
should not be understood to mean 
that he does anything more than to 
substitute some other asset for the 
part of the value of the wasting as- 
set which goes out through deprecia- 
tion. In fact what happens in the 
adjustment of invested capital for 





Office) 


the so-called “realized” depreciation 
is merely that if profit and loss, and 
hence carned surplus, has been 
charged with an amount of depre 
ciation in excess of the depreciation 
on cost, such depreciation is restored 
to surplus and to invested capital. 

Applying the foregoing thoughts 
to the accounting problem in connec 
tion with surplus arising from. re 


March 1, 


1913 for instance, the true situation 


valuation of assets, at 


seems to be that such surplus repre 
sents merely the excess value at the 
date of the determination of value 
over that indicated by the accounts. 
which usually show cost, or depre- 
clated cost, of the assets. But if 
the asset is a wasting asset, the sur- 
plus indicated by the revaluation at 
a given day tends continually to de 
crease unless appreciation of the 
asset offsets depreciation. Surplus 
arising from revaluation is frequent 
lv carried at a figure fixed at the 
date the surplus is set-up, without 
adjustment. ,It seems to the writer 
that this treatment obscures the real 
significance of the account, because, 
in reality, the reason for distinguish- 
ing such surplus from ordinary sur- 
plus is that it is related to the un- 
iealized increase in value of a certain 
asset or assets. If when those assets 
are diminished in value or possibly 
wholly exhausted through deprecia- 


tion the same surplus figure is con- 


tinued, it either misstates the situa 
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tion if a proper depreciation has not 
been taken on the books, or if such 
depreciation has been taken, it keeps 
distinction between 


up a surplus 


arising from appreciation and 
earned surplus which ceases prop- 


As fast 
substituted for 


erly to state the situation. 
as other assets 
the 
the source of surplus ceases to be 
the 


the surplus arising from revaluation, 


are 


wasting of the depreciable assets, 
appreciated asset and therefore 


if not adjusted, does not accurately 
tell the story regarding such appre- 
ciated asset. The process of allow- 
ance for depreciation out of earn- 
ings is in fact nothing but a reten- 
tion of carnings, and the source of 
the earnings is not, directly at least, 
the appreciated value of the revalued 
asset. Ordinarily it would earn just 
revalued or 
the 
ciated value does not produce the 


as much whether it was 


not. Since, therefore, appre- 
earnings set aside against deprecia- 
tion, there is no good reason for con- 
tinuing to treat the asset as if it was 
the source of surplus, when in fact 
other assets retained out of earnings 
have been substituted for the waste 


of the depreciable asset. For these 


reasons it seems to the writer that 
the best representation in a balance 
sheet of the real significance of sur- 
plus arising from revaluation is to 
show the gross figure for such sur- 
plus at the date of revaluation with 
a deduction from it for the deprecia- 
tion on the appreciation of the asset 
to the the 
and to indicate the net figure as the 


date of balance sheet, 
surplus arising from revaluation at 
the date of the balance sheet. In 
this fact of the 


gross amount of appreciation added 


way the historical 
on the books is disclosed, and at the 
same time the net figure indicates 
the remaining value in excess of cost 
assignable to the asset at the date of 
the balance sheet. 

seems to the 


In other words, it 


writer that 


since surplus arising 
from revaluation is really but a 


notice of the source of part of the 
the 


counts and of the consequent. in- 


value of certain assets in ac- 
creased net worth, such notice should 
be modified to suit the facts, as the 
value of the particular asset de- 
creases and the substitution of other 


assets out of earnings goes on. 


Audit Working Papers” 
A Book Review by 


Pau E. Bacas 


(Vew 


Every accountant realizes at 


times that some of his working pa- 


‘Written by J. Hugh Jackson 


American Institute of Accountants 





York 


published by the 


O fice) 


pers are not prepared so that he can 
locate readily the data which may be 
needed in an emergency, or should 


be available when the report is pre- 
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There is so much rush work 


pared, 
these days, so many engagements 
for special work where, for one rea 
son or another, it does not appear 
to be necessary to make full notes 
or complete schedules. 

A reading of this book, therefore, 
serves as a reminder of some of the 
forms, data, etc., which were former 
ly prepared in’ practically every 
case, and which could have been pre- 
pared to advantage in some of the 
recent engagements. 

It is a volume of unusual value 
to the practitioner connected with 
a large accounting organization 
who has sufficient judgment to know 
when certain forms should or should 
not be used. If it is examined by 
the student or the beginner, it should 
be with the thought that the proce 
dure outlined and the 


forms sub- 


mitted should be followed in’ prac 
tical work only after consultation 
with an experienced accountant. 
The following quotation, which ts 
typical of much that appears in this 
book, may be read to advantage by 
some of the seniors in every large 


accounting organize.tion : 


“Standardization in the form 


and content of working papers 
does not limit an auditor’s initia- 
tive in presenting facts or in ob- 
taining information in excess of 
the minimum required. It serves 
merely as a directing influence to 
make the work of an individual 
assistant more intelligible to oth- 
ers who must also use the infor- 
mation obtained, and it should in- 


crease, rather than diminish, the 





Stan- 
dardization in accounting or au 


efficiency of the individual. 


diting procedure, as in other well- 
organized agencies, usually rep- 
resents the best thought and 
broadest experience in the organi- 
zation where such methods are 
used, and ordinarily no one indi- 
vidual could evolve practices as 
good as those which have become 


standard usage. 


The text is devoted to an eXposi 
tion of the procedure in connection 
with the preparation of audit work 
The titles of 
thirteen chapters 


ing papers. 
of the 


the nature of the 


some 
indicate 
subject mat- 
ter, viz.: 
The 


working sheets 


final statements and_ the 
Current and investment security 
schedules 
Receivables and cash 
Current liability schedules 


There is included among the forms 


= 


a model set of working papers, with 
letters of confirmations, etc., which 
are worthy of special consideration. 
An examination of these forms will 
undoubtedly result in the improve- 
ment in the accounting technique of 
the practitioner. 

The bibliography comprises top- 
ical references on auditing theory 
and procedure, an outline of a gen- 
eral reading course on accounting 
and business, and special references 
to data on no par value stock. The 
bibliography furnishes in condensed 
form a ready reference to numerous 


subjects which are ever before the 


accountant. 
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Accountants, Ten-Shun! 


the 
officers of the United States Army, 


In a recent order issued to 
General Pershing directs a brief and 
well stated 
their literary style, and urges them 


His 


while in- 


criticism at defects in 
to adopt corrective measures. 
constructive suggestions, 
tended for army officers only, clearly 
apply to practically all business 
and professional men. Accountants, 
especially, should be benefitted by 
General Pershing’s — instructions, 
which were as follows: 

“A review of communications and 


War 


well as 


orders issued from various 


agencies, as 


Department 


from the 
service at large and literature dis- 


correspondence received 
tributed by the general and special 
that 
standard of excellence in composi- 


service schools, shows a high 
tion is rarely attained. 
“Correspondence is as definitely 
an index to character as either ver 
bal expression or conduct, and cor- 


rect usage requires constant effort 


How Well Do 


“A cup of coffee, please—not 


much cream.’ 


The scene was a dairy lunch coun- 


ter. It was a little, grey-haired 
man who gave the order. Few 


would have guessed that his was a 
name widely known in the world of 
big business. (For even “‘captains 
of finance” have been known to drop 
into dairy lunches. ) 

A moment later the counter man 
back the 


It was white with cream. 


came with businessman’s 


coffee. 


in the choice of words, the construc 


tion of and the 


sentences arrange 
ment of paragraphs. 


“Words 


should be carefully selected and so 


used to express an idea 
employed as to convey clearly and 
the 


tended and noother. 


forcefully exact meaning in 
Sentences should 
be logically arranged in’ such se 
that the 


thought may be easily followed and 


quence development — of 
the salient points readily recognized, 
“Brevity 


desirable, 


and conciseness, while 


should not be sought at 
the expense of a clear, accurate and 
agreeable style, nor of the personal 
touch so often lacking in corre 
spondence with the public. 

nel 

’ These 


caution to 


instructions are intended 


as a individual officers 
to the end that each may discover 
his own deficiencies in) composition 
and, by taking corrective measures 
where necessary, help to raise the 
standard of the entire army in this 


important respect.” 
You Listen ? 


“There,” the 


millions, turning to the reporter who 


exclaimed man of 


happened to accompany him, “you 
see the reasons why some men don’t 


have better jobs than they do.” 


“Why,” he said, “if I didn’t pay 


any better attention than that to 
what is said to me I wouldn’t hold 
my job an hour!” 

Give your attention to what ts 


said to you if you'd succeed.—B. C. 
A. News. 
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The Money Column a Thirteenth Century 
Invention® 


It is difficult to 


modern bookkeeping would be like 


imagine what 
without the use of money columns. 
In fact, one of the most necessary 
of bookkeeping forms for present 
day detailed records is the multi 
column book or shect. So complex 
have become our business ‘records 
and so necessary is a complete de 
tailed distribution of various items 
entering into our records that col 
umn books fill a most important 
place in modern accounting. 
Imagine, therefore, the difficulties 
which lay in the way of rapid ref- 
erence and handling of accounts in 
the early days of accounting his- 
Books of that 


that accounts were entered in narra- 


tory. period show 


tive form and no attempts 


were 


made to list figures in any particu- 


ar position or with any separation 
data. Not 
until about the year 1300 in Eng- 
land did bookkeepers begin to use 


from various other 


a separate money column for enter 
ing accounts. One of the carliest 
hooks in which this innovation ap- 
pears is an account of the “Royal 
Wardrobe.” 

Of course it was a far cry from 
this carly development of a single 
money column to present day col- 
umnar ruling. There are evidences, 
however, in accounting history of a 
tendency toward distribution of ac 
counts such as we now accomplish 
by means of a multi-column ruled 
sheet. Thus, as far back as 1339 


Kteprint from ‘Tidings from Brewers’’) 


hooks of an Italian firm have been 
found different 
kind 
These books were 
different 


bindings, five being white, two black 


comprising — cleven 
volumes, each for a different 
of an account. 
distinguished by colored 
and one cach red, orange, vellow and 
green. 

An interesting carly trend to 
ward the use of money columns was 
revealed in the 18th century in Eng- 
land. At that 


Jones announced to the world that 


time, one Thoumas 


he had perfected a new system of 
hookkeeping that was absolutely 
error proof. In a prospectus which 
he issued, in order to sell subserip 
tions to this system, he pointed out 
the many disadvantages in point of 
accuracy and convenience of — the 


double entry claimed 


that his invention involved less la- 


system and 


bor, no errors, monthly balances in 
two or three hours and many other 
bookkeeping blessings. He secured 
thousands of subscribers long before 
he issued his first book. 

When finally the system was dis- 
closed it was found to consist of the 
use of several columns in a ledger 
instead of the usual two or four. 
Unfortunately, however, the way in 
which he prescribed the use of these 
columns made the work of bookkeep- 
ing so cumbersome that his system 
But the fact that he 
had gotten the germ of the idea of 


using 


soon perished, 


multi-column records is of 


particular interest to us in these 
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days of the wide use and great ad- 
vantage of column books. 
the 


probably to the earher development 


Of course main hindrance 
of column books was the difficulty of 
“When bookkeepers 


ruled their own” they found it diffi- 


ruling them. 
cult enough to draw up one or two 
columns without going further into 
such work. Later, when machine- 
made books became available, more 
complicated) and more uniformly 
ruled patterns became possible. But 
not until the modern wonderful rul- 
ing machines were invented was it 
possible or practical to make column 
books and other similar rulings such 


as are now used so extensively. 


A visit to 


source of much interest 


a modern plant is a 
and consid 
erable amazement even to a present 
day user of account books. To sec, 
for instance, the way in which col 
umn books are prepared, when the 
paper is fed automatically into the 
machine, rules 
the many different lines in different 


which mechanically 


colors simultaneously, delivering the 
paper at the end of the machine as 
perfectly ruled column sheets is in 
deed a revelation to any who have 
not previously known just how these 
books were made. It serves to em- 
phasize the great development of the 
art of 


ancient accounting and. of 


accounting equipment. 


Use the Right Word 


Below 


the correct uses of words commonly 


are some illustrations of 
misused in every day conversation, 

Between is used when speaking of 
two persons or things. Example- 
He sat between you and me. 

Among is used when speaking of 
three or more persons or things. Ex. 

There is one black sheep among 
the flock. 

Can means “to be able.” Ex. 
He can walk very fast. 

May means “to have permission.” 
Kx.—You may walk home with me. 


Dowt is a contraction (shorten- 


ing) of do not. KEx.—I don’t (do- 
not) know. 

Doesnt is a contraction of does 
not. Kx.—He doesn’t (does not) 
know. 


the 
Kx. 


Fewer refers to number of 


persons or things. There are 
fewer boys than girls. 

Less refers to the quantity of 
things. Kx.—There is less water in 
this tank than in that large one. 

Healthy means “having health.” 
Kx.—That man is healthy. 

Healthful 
health.” 


ful exercise. 


means “promoting 
Ex.—Walking is a health- 

There is no such word as alright. 
All right is proper. 

Two negatives make an_affirma- 
tive. Ex.—I havent none really 
I have The 
way to say it would be, I have none 
or I haven't any. 


means some, propel 


F. & H. News. 
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The purpose of this journal is to com- 
municate to every member of the 
staff and office plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm; to provide a me- 
dium for the exchange of suggestions 
and ideas for improvement; to en- 
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of cooperation and interest and to 
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SEATTLE L.. C. Smith Bldg. 
Congestion 

The very large proportion of 

audits, which must be made as of 


December 81st of each year, has al- 
ways constituted a problem for pub- 
lic accountants. 

Were it not for the special en- 
gagements which come in from time 
to time during the year, it would 
for an 


be practically impossible 


accounting firm to maintain a_ per- 


manent organization of a size ade 
quate to handle even a part of the 
annual audits which it is called upon 
to make. Even with the special en 
gagements during the year, which 
the 


what, there is nevertheless a tremen 


tend to relieve situation some 


dous congestion of work during the 


first two or three months of — the 
vear. 
Che following suggestions have 


been made to reduce the amount. of 
work which it is necessary to do at 
the end of the year and which would 
help to relieve the situation. 
“Toward the latter part of the 
year, for instance, we might verify 
the No- 


vember 30th, say, and use the con 


accounts receivable as of 


trolling figures for the January 


statement. In other places we might 
go in during the year and make tests 
of various kinds which would inform 
us as to the current correctness of 
the account and get us acquainted 
with the attitude of the people with 
respect to their methods of doing 
business, as to whether they are con- 
servative or not. We might, also, 
follow up some of the items in the 
old inventory to find out whether 
they realize the proper amount in 
relation to inventory valuations. 
This would give us some indication 
of how the chent is disposed to value 
closed his 


his inventory when he 


books.” 


It is easily recognized that for 
various reasons it is not feasible to 
follow out these suggestions in all 
cases or perhaps not even in a ma- 


jority of the annual audits. It is 
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well, however, to have, constantly in 
mind the question of how to relieve 
the end of the year congestion and 
pressure, and to anticipate so far 
as possible any work of a prepara 
tory nature which can be done dur 


ing the vear. 


Enthusiasm 


kinds 


the hysterical, excitable, outward-ex 


Iinthusiasm is of two 
pression kind, and the other kind is 
the down-deep determination to do 
more and say less. 

The genius of real service is. sin- 
cere enthusiasm. 

When the wild-eyed enthusiast, in 
his imagination, gets the better of 
judgment, you have chaos and de- 
feat; but let a 


a set purpose and put all his mental 


man settle down to 


and moral power behind his efforts 
hold 


dam 


to win and 
this 


the Missouri River with a sponge. 


you can no more 


man back than you can 

The experience of actual life and 
cold business sometimes throws cold 
water on the head of a man, but a 
little 


sense is not a bad thing. 


drenching of cold) common 

Knthusiasm makes duty a_pleas- 
ure and robs daily grind of its grind. 

Nor do I believe it possible for a 
man with enthusiasm to deceive 
others very long unless he has con- 
vinced himself, converted himself to 
his own behef in himself, in_ his 
loyalty, in his ability and in his am- 
Then this 


contagious. 


bition. enthusiasm — ts 

To have true enthusiasm, we must 
have faith, assurance, hope, reliance, 
and confidence in our own loyalty 
and ability. 


The moment a man lets his fire of 
enthusiasm go out, that moment he 


is in the dark. 


Years of hard work to gain a val 
uable position may be blasted by one 
evidence of lost enthusiasm. 

very employee, every nah or 
woman in business comes to a point 
in life when his or her interest or 
enthusiasm for what he or she is do 
ing takes a slump, and this is the 
dangerous season, 
filled 


thusiasm. Every failure lacks it. 
The Silent Partner. 


Kvery success” is with en 


Why a Business Administration ? 


A couch in the office of a U.S. 
district attorney in a Middle West 
city was damaged. The attorney 
notified the custodian of the building, 
who collector of internal 


Was reve- 


nue. He notified the Treasury, who 
notified the supervising architect in 
Washington, who ordered the cus- 
todian to advertise for bids. 

The 


bids were forwarded to Washington, 


The advertising cost $39.50. 


an award made, the contract signed, 
The cost of 


repairing the couch was $3.94. 


and the work Was done. 


An inspector was sent to inspect 
He didn’t like it. He got 
into a row with the contractor. The 


chief inspector had to come out. 


the job. 


He approved the job. Nine months 


later the contractor received Uncle 
Sam’s check for $3.94, 

It took the Government nearly a 
vear and cost at least $500 to spend 
$3.94 and repair the U. S. district 
Capper’s Weekly. 


attorney’s couch. 
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Getting the Tax Man's Number 


To the Editor of L. R. B. & M. 

Journal: 

Which is the lucky number of the 
tax man? A few days ago, the fol 
lowing occurred to me while on my 
way to the office, which leads me to 
suppose that the number 3 is) the 
significant one to the man or woman 
interested in tax matters. 

The first Federal 
law in this country since the Civil 
War, became effective as of 
March 1, 191. Note also that 
March is the third month. 

An important date affecting 
invested capital is March 3, 1917. 
Note also that 3+3--(1-+-9-+-1 
7) 24, which is a multiple of -. 


income tax 


»”? 


Regulation 3% played an im- 


portant part in the 1917 law. 


The 


maximum percentage of invested 


The prewar years are 3, 


capital allowed in computing the 
exemptions in 1917 was 9, which 
is a multiple of 7. 

October 3, 1917 was the date 


of the passage of the 1917 law. 


Man was made for growth. It is 
the object, the explanation, of his be 
ing. ‘lo have an ambition, to grow 
larger and broader every day, to 
push the horizon of ignorance a little 
little 


richer in knowledge, a little wiser 


further away, to become a 
that is an ambi- 


Selected. 


and more of a man 
tion worth while. 


March 3, VVT was the date of 
the act which was later repealed 
by the act of October ~, 1917. 
The vear 1917 was the first ex 
The total 


equals a 


COSS profits tax year. 
of the 


which is a multiple of -. 


digits number 
Under the 1915 law, the exemp 
tion was S3,000) for a single 
person. 
Under the 
ranged from 1 to 12 per cent. 
The 1913 law was effective to 
December 1, 1915. 
The Revenue Act of 1921 was 
approved November 2, 1921. 


1916 law, surtaxes 


The excess profits tax was re- 
pealed in 1921; the total of these 
digits is 1-3, 

And 1923. 
Does this mean that the Treasury 


please note this is 
Department will not be through au- 


diting the 1917 returns for three 


more vearsf 


N.. B. 


BERGMAN, 


(New York Office.) 


The happiest man is he who has 
toiled hard and successfully im his 
life work. The work may be done 
in a thousand different ways—with 
the brain or the hands, in the study, 
in the field, or the workshop; if it is 
honest work, honestly done, and well 
worth the doing, that is all we have a 


right to ask.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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The Importance of Little Things 


By Dr. SamMven. SMILEs 


He that despiseth little things shall perish by little and Little. 


Neglect of 


rock on which the great majority of 


small things is the 


the human race have split. Human 
life consists of a succession of small 
events, each of which is compara- 
tively unimportant, and vet the hap- 
piness and success of every man de- 
pend upon the manner in which these 
small events are dealt with. Charac- 
little 


honorably trans- 


ter is built up on little things 
things well and 
The 
business depends on his attention to 
little The 


household) is the 


acted. success of a man in 


things. comfort of a 
result of small 
things well arranged and duly pro- 
vided for. Good government can 
only be accomplished in the same 
way—by well-regulated — provisions 
for the doing of little things. 
Accumulations of knowledge and 
valuable 


kind are the result of little bits of 


experience of the most 
knowledge and experience carefully 


treasured up. Those who learn 


nothing or accumulate nothing in 
failures-—be 
little 
They may themselves con- 
that the 
them ; 


life are set down as 


cause they have neglected 
things. 
sider world has gone 


against but, in fact, they 
have been their own enemies. 

There has long been a popular be- 
lief in “good luck,” but, like many 
other popular notions, it is grad- 
ually giving way. The conviction 
is extending that diligence is the 


mother of good luck. 


“It will do!” is the 
phrase of those who neglect little 
things. “It 


many a character, blasted many a 


common 
will do!” has blighted 


fortune, sunk many a ship, burned 


down many a_ house, and ruined 
thousands of hopeful projects for 
human good. It always means stop 
ping short of the right thing. It 
is a makeshift. It is a failure and 
defeat. Not “will do,’ but 


what is the best possible thing to do, 


what 


is the point to be aimed at. Let a 
man once adopt the maxim of “it 
will do” and he is given over to the 
enemy—he ‘is on the side of incom- 


defeat—and we give 


petency and g 
him up as a hopeless subject. 

M. Say, the political 
economist, has related the following 
illustration of the neglect of little 
“Once at a 


country there was a gate, enclosing 


French 


things. farm in the 
the cattle and poultry, which was 
constantly swinging open for want 
of a proper latch. The expenditure 
of a penny or 


two and a few min- 


utes’ time would have made all 
right. It was on the swing every 
time a person went out and, not 


being in a state to shut easily, many 
of the poultry were from time to 
time lost. 

“One day a fine porker made his 
escape, and the whole family, with 
the gardener, the cook, and the milk- 
maid, turned out to search for the 


The 


fugitive. 


gardener was. the 
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first 


leaping a ditch to cut off his escape 


to discover the pigs and in 


got a sprain that kept him in bed 
week, 


turn to the 


for a The cook, on her re 
found the 
linen burned that she had hung up 
before the fire to dry ; and the milk- 


maid, having forgotten in her haste 


farmhouse, 


to tie up the cattle in’ the 


COW 
had broken 
the leg of a colt that happened to 
be kept in the same shed. 


house, one of the cows 


“The linen burned and the gar- 
dener’s work lost were worth full 
thirty dollars, and the colt was 


worth nearly double that money, so 


TROU 


By James J. 


The cat is on the pantry shelf 
With eves that bulge with fright ; 
The Airedale pup has hid himself 
Somewhere far out of sight; 

The little kids their lesson learn 
And neither romp nor sport, 

For father’s income tax return 
Was forty dollars short. 


It took a week to make it out 
And mother, in despair, 
Would “You 


about 


say, must not stay 

And hear your father swear.” 

He'd pull Ins hair with frightful 
yanks 

Until it was a sight; 

He spoiled half a dozen blanks 

Before he 


got it right. 


that 
utes of a large sum, purely for want 


of a little latch which might have 


here was a loss in a few min- 


been supplied for a few cents.” 

full of illustrations of a 
When 
are habitually neglected, ruin is not 
far off. It is the hand of the dili- 
gent that maketh rich, and the dili- 


gent man or 


Life is 


similar kind, small things 


woman is attentive to 
The 


things may appear very little and 


small things as well as great. 


insignificant, yet attention to them 


is as necessary as to matters of 


greater moment. 


BLE 
MoNTAGUE 


And when at last he put it in 
The big long envelope, 

He said to mother, with a grin, 
“Well, that is done, I hope.” 
But vesterday a letter came, 
And gosh, how father swore 
When he found in it was a claim 
For forty dollars more. 


He’s locked up in his bedroom now 

And won’t come out at all, 

And mother simply won’t allow 

The kids to cross the hall, 

And everybody’s frightened stiff, 

While every now and then 

They wonder what will happen if 

He gets it wrong again! 

NOTE: The above poem, clipped from a Washing- 
ton newspaper, adorns the walls of a certain office 


in the Internal Revenue Bureau in that city. It 
bears the super-title, ‘‘More Truth Than Poetry 
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Nothing New Under the Sun 


The beginnings of the science of 
accounting we know to be obscured 
by the mists of antiquity, its funda 
mentals to have been in use from the 
known civiliza 
the 


and use of mechanical aids to rapid 


time of the earhest 


tions. In contrast, invention 
computation, so much used by ae 


countants in this age, are commonly 


beheved to have been of recent ori- 
gin. Recent discoveries in’ Peru 


that 


counting machinery had a progen- 


however, indicate modern ae- 


itor in ancient South American civ 
ilization. The following article, re- 
printed from the New York Globe, 
describes an interesting prehistoric 
rapid calculating device. 

“The fact that ancient Inea civili- 
zation in Peru possessed an efficient 
calculating machine has been estab- 
lished by a recent discovery of 
Francisco Loaysa, of Lima. The in 
strument consists of a knotted cord 
or ‘quipu,” unearthed in a_prehis 
toric tomb near Cajamarea, 

“While it has been well known that 
the Incas made use of ‘quipus’ in 
common with many other aboriginal 
peoples in the new world, Mr. Loay 
sais the first historian who has been 
able to interpret and deseribe fully 
the use to which this device was put, 


His studies show that the Incas had 


Nine-tenths of the that 


make us unhappy are over things 


worries 


that do not matter in the least. It 


is not till some great happening 


shows us how small they are that we 


see them in their true value to life. 


a well developed system of arithme 
tic, based on the decimal system, and 
that they employed the ‘quipu’ for 
purposes of rapid calculation in sub- 


traction, multiplication and division, 


“The ‘master quipu’ discovered 
by Mr. Loaysa consists of a cord 
about sixteen yards long, containing 
100 knots. 


into ten unequal sections by as many 


These knots are divided 


silver beads, representing the odd 
The 


colors, in- 


numbers from one to nineteen. 
sections are of different 
cluding red, brown, vellow, blue and 
green. The colors are important 
factors in the calculating process. 
The silver beads placed between the 
numbers 


groups represent the even 


from two to twenty. By counting 
according to the rules discovered by 
Mr. Loaysa, all arithmetical opera- 
tions can be carried out in a rapid 
and mechanical manner.  Calcula- 
tions involving tens, hundreds and 
thousands are possible by this de- 


vice. 


“Many simple forms of ‘quipus’ 
have been found in Peru, but this is 
the only highly developed one yet 
These 


were not in ordinary use, but were 


discovered. master cords 
probably reserved for the royal sta- 


tisticians.” 


The question for cach man_ to 
settle is not what he would do if 
he had means, time, influence, and 


but what 
he will do with the things he has. 


F. & H. News. 


educational advantages, 
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How Kirriemuir History Was Preserved 


The attention of the 


recently been called to an 


editor has 
article 
with the above eye-catching title, 
Mr. 
Leeds, about the quaint old place 
birth. Mr. Gordon, who is 
President of the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants of England and 
Wales, the first 


peculiar incident in the town’s  his- 


written by John Gordon. of 


of his 


relates for time a 


tory —how the old street names of 
Kirriemuir were changed and later 
restored after considerable contro- 
versy. A few excerpts from = Mr. 


Gordon’s article disclose the pictur 
esque nomenclature of the vicinity. 
as well as the points of interest upon 
which are based its claims to fame: 

“Surely there is considerable his- 
tory in place-names and some ro- 
mance. Kirriemuir—pet name, ‘Kir 
the 


just oa 


rie” dialect name ‘Killamure,’ 


‘Thrums’? of Barrie—lies 
little wide of the main routes, so it 
naturally preserved a certain quaint 
ness In many directions——notably in 
its street names. 

“Soon after Barrie had succeeded 
in making for it a world-wide fame, 
its ‘own Council permitted a police- 
man, whom they imported from a 
distance, to decide that some names 
were ‘vulgar’ and others unsuitable. 
The alterations, or desecrations, 
were promptly carried out, and the 
Barrie worshipper visiting the shrine 
believe he was in 


could hardly 


*Thrums.’ 


“Here are some samples of the 
The 
The Tannage Brae, under 
the Bobbie, became Bridge Street ; 
Bellie’s Brae became Baillie Street. 


though it meant not stomach slope. 


desecrations : town had three 


braes. 


as the Bobbie doubtless thought 


perhaps misled by Barrie’s inven- 
tion of ‘Little Mary’ 


leading up to the Baile, that is the 


but the brae 


town; Marywell Brae, the brae with 
the well sacred to the Virgin, became 
Marywell Street. Another name of 
Catholic The 


Roods, a sort of cousin to Holyrood, 


Roman associations, 


became Roods Street. The Glen- 
gate, which means the road to the 


This 


Glengate was the way to the Den, 


Glen, became Glengate Street. 


to the crescent-shaped trysting place 


of countless Kirrie sweethearts, but 


it became a street. Four Wynds 
which encircled the heart of the 
little town—the Back Wynd, the 


Schuil Wynd, St. Maleolm’s Wynd, © 
the Kirk Wynd 


or worse. 


all became streets, 


“Barrie’s birthplace, “The Tene- 
ments,’ or ‘Lily Bank,’ became part 
of Brechin Road; but the crowning 
iniquity was a little group of houses 
near where Barrie was born, bearing 
the Gaelic name of Tilly Loss (Shin- 
ing Hillock), being renamed Newton 
Bank, as if the whole world was not 
with ‘Newton 


already smeared 


Banks.’ ” 
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The Spice 
The wide variety of clients for 
whom work is done by any large ac- 
counting firm in a single season, 1s 
well illustrated in a list prepared by 
the 


course of one hundred and forty-five 


one of our larger offices. In 


engagements, work of various kinds 
taxes, annual audits, balance sheet 
audits, litigation, systems, ete.—was 


done for the following: 


Golf Clubs, 
Homes, Hospitals, etc. 

Gold Mining Co. 

Foundry and Machine Co. 


Colleges, Societies. 


Stove Manufacturing Co. 
Machine Builders. 
Shipbuilding Co. 

Water Wheel Co. 


Anchor and Chain Co. 

Plumbing Supplies Manufacturer. 

Electrical Appliances Manufac- 
turer. 

Belting Manufacturing Co. 

Wire Rope Manufacturing Co. 

Screw Manufacturing Co. 

Boilers & Heaters Manufactur 
ing Co. 

Iron Ore Co. 

[ron Companies. 

Heating Engineering Co. 

Coal Companies. 

Iron and Coal Commission Mer- 
chants. 

Fibre Company. 

Canners. 

Carpets and Laces. 

Piano Manufacturer. 

Candy Manufacturer. 

Chocolate Manufacturer 


of Life 
Medical 


turer. 


Appliances  Manufac 


Storage Batteries Manufacturer 


and Subsidiary Companies. 


Paper Companies. 


Chemical Company. 

Candle Manufacturer. 
Lithographer. 

Manufacturing Stationer. 
Hook and Eye Company. 
Braid and Laces Manufacturer. 
Umbrella Manufacturer. 
Finishing Works. 


Spinning Mills. 





Fertilizers Manufacturing Co. 
Woolen Yarn Manufacturer. 
Glass Works. 

Worsted Mills. 

Knitting Mills. 

Brass Nipples Manufacturer. 





Motorcycles. 

Hardware Merchant. 

Leather Merchant. 

Lumber Dealer. 

Builder. 

Steam Railroads. 

Public Utilities. 

Wholesale Notions. 

Cab Company. 

Realty. 

Estates. ' 

Individuals, personal accounts. 

Litigation, paper dealer, contract 
involving cost. 

Automobile 

Resort Hotel Co. 

Telephone Co. 


Harbor Board. | 


Dealers. | 


Feldspar Mine. 
Cotton Merchants. 
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(Juarries, including Silica. 

Refractories. 

Upholstery and Tapestry Manu- 
facturers. 

Cotton Commission Merchant. 

Department Stores. 


Trust Companies. 
Bankers and Brokers. 

Oil Corporations. 

Jewelry Store. 

Fire Insurance Companies. 
Investment Company. 


Keep the Typewriter Clean 


It is not often that we find any 
thing in print which appears to be 
of particular interest to our report 
department. Recently, 
however, the F. & H. 
News, published by 
one of our clients, con- 
tained the following 


comments on the care 





of the typewriter, 
which will doubtless 
interest the report departments at 
our different offices : 


“Recently an officer of one of the 
largest business institutions in this 
country said that he judges a con- 
cern by the general appearance of 
the letters it sends him, and added 
that, if he can possibly help it, he 
never does business with anyone who 
sends him letters written on a type- 
writer that is not kept clean. He 
figures that a firm that allows dirty, 
mussy letters to go to prospective 
customers and others with whom it 
has dealings will probably run its 
other affairs in a similar manner, 
and he doesn’t want to do business 
with concerns of that kind. 


“The business letter that goes 
from one firm to another is, in many 
cases the closest, and in some the 
only connecting link between them. 
No up-to-date company would think 
of sending a disreputable looking 
salesman or representative to call 
on its customers or others” with 
whom it deals, and yet a poorly 
written letter will 
often create the same 
unpleasant sensation 
when it arrives at its 
destination. And _ it 
always reflects upon 





the company from 





which it has come. 

“After all, there’s really no rea- 
son why anyone should send out dir- 
ty, smudgy letters. A typewriter can 
be kept clean with only a few min- 
utes work each week. Most schools 
where typewriting is taught make it 
a rule that the machines must be 
cleaned every Monday morning. 
When this is done regularly, the 
type remains clean all the time and 
the letters and other work done on 
the machine are clear and pleasing 
to the eye.” 
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Classified 


(Inserted by an Unknown 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
LADY, idealistic type, winning personality, 
ardently desired by prosperous Senior Ac- 
countant to accept his heart and hand and 
a portion of his salary to be agreed upon. 
Handy man about the house. Slightly bald 
but would consider toupée. References ex- 
changed. Address Home Maker, 
JOURNAL. 


care 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED with horror 
for split infinitives, unbalanced sentences, 
redundancy, ete., ete.; sure control of com- 
semi-colons and other punctuation 
with a marked flair for syn- and 
antonyms, poetic license, and too unobtru- 
sive wielding of the blue pencil. 
office, anywhere. 


nas, 
marks 


Apply any 


LOST AND FOUND 

LOST, good temper of Semi-Senior. Last 
had before carrying portfolio, suit-case and 
golf clubs of accountant-in-charge. Finder 
please return to Perey Pettibone, care 
Editor of JourRNAL. 


FOUND, contents of one pocket of office 
boy: One dime, one-half slice chewing gum, 
three-quarters sack Bull Durham, letter 
which should have been mailed to client 
last Friday, two dice, eight cigar coupons, 
piece of chalk, picture of Annette Keller- 
man, fragment of pocket comb. Owner may 
claim by applying to Boss, 110 William St. 


LOST, golden opportunity, by callow junior. 


Didn't 


so Can 


recognize when it presented itself, 
give no identifying details. Will 
some kind person who has a similar oppor- 
tunity which he is considering chucking, 
please send full description to Boob, this 
office. 


INSTRUCTION 


LESSONS in Mah-Jong, roller skating, 
small boat sailing, golf, piano and organ, 
logarithms, foreign exchange, millinery de- 
signing, stilt-walking, etiquette, Argentine 
tango, elementary and advanced bookkeep- 
ing. Address, Versatile, Ward, 
JOURNAL office. 


Senior's 


Senior at our New 


Advertising 


York Office.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED MALE 


SENIORS and JUNIORS, why get brain 
fag from the drab drudgery of the profes- 
sion? Have your inventories, cash books, 
ledgers, ete. footed quickly and accurately 
by Adder, Reptile House, Bronx Zoo. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, during slack 
season, wants position as bat boy for major 
league ball team, only first division clubs 
need apply. No objection to uniform. Fan, 
Lock Box A, JourNAL, office. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, long estab- 
lished, will dispose of high class practice. 
Reason for selling, death of ambition. Am 
tired of the travel and travail of the pro- 
fession, and long for the peaceful profits 
of the Bootleg trade. No notes or accept- 
ances, cash only considered. Brokers pro- 
tected. I Doolittle, Central Park. 


OIL, WELL FOR SALE. Full mailing list 
of gullibles, and complete set of engraved 
certificates furnished. Quick action neces- 
sary. Address, Gusher, Oklahoma City. 


FURNITURE WANTED 


THE MUTUAL PROTECTIVE Union of 
Unassigned Seniors will open bids, Ist prox- 
imo, for wholesale lots of overstuffed chair 
pads. Prompt delivery required. Submit 
bids, in writing only, to Office Manager, 
JOURNAL office. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE. Hound dog of extraordinary 
gifts. Untfailing trailer of 
concealed and contingent 
oughbred; perfect teeth. 
ferred — stock. Address, 
JOURNAL, 


assets, 
thor- 

pre- 
11144 


secret 
liabilities ; 
Comes of 
Rover, 


ACCOUNTANCY. Are you interested in 
training for the C. P. A. degree or for an 
executive position as Controller, Treasurer 
or Office Manager? If so, investigate the 
professional courses of Guff & Guff. Pros- 
pects are (if possible) even brighter than 
ever before pictured. Salaries anywhere 
from $15,000 to $150,000. Saturdays the 
year round. Liberal time for dentist ap- 
pointments, best-ball foursomes, conven- 
tions, ete., etc., Winter and Summer vaca- 
tions. Write at once G. Willikins, Registrar. 











